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change his mind or something else happen to stave off
the need for violent action. She, reading Suffolk's alarm
more accurately, replied, "Fear not! One must attack
when God wills. Strike and God will strike for you."
When he still hesitated she added, "Ah, my pretty duke,
are you afraid? Don't you remember that I promised
your wife I would bring you back safe and sound?"
He gave way and a moment later the heralds' trumpets
were blaring the signal for the storming party to move
forward.
The assault lasted between three and four hours, never
slackening, the French after each repulse hurling them-
selves forward with undiminished fury. The last wave
was led by Joan in person. Followed as always by her
standard she led the way to the wall, placed a ladder
against it and was about to leap for the parapet when a
heavy stone struck her on the helmet and knocked her
to earth. For a moment she was dazed, then raising
herself she shouted, "Up, up, friends . . . the Lord has
now delivered the place into your hands." Her men,
electrified at hearing her voice after her fall, swarmed
up like demons and the enemy, correspondingly dismayed,
faltered for a critical instant. So impetuous was the
French advance that most of the English had no time to
fall back into the citadel. Suffolk and one of his brothers
were taken on the bridge, another was killed together
with most of the garrison, and the town was sacked, not
even the church being spared. Those poor little French
cities suffered when the invader took them and suffered
all over again for having let themselves be taken when
their own countrymen delivered them. The same evening
the victors, after leaving a garrison in Jargeau, returned
to Orleans.
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